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General Meeting—Tuesday 5 May 

Speaker: Chris Pitfield, Catchment and Land Manager at the Corangamite CMA. 

Topic: ‘Adaptation Pathways—Managing the Western District Lakes under a changing climate’. 

How we manage our Ramsar listed wetlands under a changing climate will mean a shift from how we manage them 
today. Through a series of workshops held late last year, a collection of stakeholders tackled this dilemma for the 
Western District Lakes, using a new innovative process called Adaptation Pathways. Chris Pitfield, from the 
Corangamite CMA, will provide an overview of what this process achieved as well as the number of key actions that 
have been developed to ensure the Western District Lakes can adapt to climate change in the future. 

Tuesday 3 July: 

Speakers: Dr Amanda Staples, Victoria’s Lead Scientist, and Dr Louise Goldie Divko, Manager, Energy Geoscience 
at the Geological Survey of Victoria 

Topics: ‘Overview of the Victorian Gas Program’ and the ‘Geology of the Otway Basin’. 

A wonderful opportunity to find out more about what’s down there beneath our feet. 


In recent months we have welcomed to the club... 


Amanda Mills, St Leonards; Amy Stanton, Torquay; Andrea Mayes, Lara; 
Kim Sinclair, Highton; Shelly Forward, Ocean Grove; Felicity and Peter Spear, Batesford. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


» 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di: 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or ___ Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


MIT om so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


Correction 
The front cover photo of two Blue-winged Parrots, was 


photographed by David Boyle at Breamlea on the May OBP | | In the May 2018 Geelong Naturalist the caption for the 
Soe photo on the back cover should have read 


The back cover photo by Lachlan Forbes is an Australian White-throated Treecreeper not White-browed 
Spotted Crake also taken on the OBP survey. Treecreeper. 





President’s report 


here have been a few significant named days recently: 

22 April, Earth Day; 10 May, World Park Day; 12 May, 
World Migratory Bird Day; 22 May, International Day of 
Biological Diversity; 23 May, World Turtle Day and coming 
up on 5th June, World Environment Day. The Federal 
Government’s Department of the Environment and Energy 
has produced a calendar with about 50 days allocated to 
various aspects of the environment. The intention of each 
day is to raise the public’s awareness around an issue and 
engage the local community in a related activity. 


To my knowledge, the first time this approach was used to 
solicit support for a cause was Santa Barbara’s 
Environmental Rights Day in February 1970. This event 
occurred a year to the day following the 1969 Californian 
offshore oil well incident that resulted in a significant 
spillage of crude oil killing many seabirds, dolphins and 
seals. During winter time 1969/1970, ata UNESCO 
conference also in California, a proposal was put forward 
for a day to honour the Earth, whilst in New York, university 
students and environmental activists sought approval from 
the city authorities to conduct a march through the city. 
These were the times of the civil rights movements and the 
Vietnam War, marches were common and not always 
peaceful. The Mayor of New York City was supportive of 
the environmental cause, closed off Fifth Avenue and 
allowed Central Park to be used for speakers where 
marchers and concerned citizens could gather. Reports 
varied on how many attended or participated but numbers 
of approximately 100 000 people were quoted in the press 
at the time. 


The following year, | attended Gordon Institute for my first 
year of an Applied Chemistry course which included a 
mandatory Social Science subject. In the lectures we 
covered three main issues. The first issue, the impact of 
organochlorine pesticides, required students to read and 
study ‘Silent Spring’ by Rachael Carson. The second issue 
examined the political framework surrounding the 
destruction of Germany’s Black Forest due to sulphur 
dioxide emissions from local coal power plants. A minor 
reference in the papers describing this problem mentioned 
that carbon dioxide (COz) could also be a long-term 
problem with CO, levels then approaching 300 ppm. The 
last issue the class covered was the social problems 
arising from the movement of people from the country into 
the ghettos of Rio de Janeiro and the clearing of rainforest 
where the people had previously lived. 


Global leaders have adequately addressed the type and 
extent of pesticide usage and worked to cut sulphur level 
emissions by introducing more stringent fuel standards and 
scrubbers on process equipment. It is, however, very 
disappointing to say that the global levels of CO- are now 
at 410 ppm, and with other greenhouse gases 
concentrations in the atmosphere steadily rising and wide 


Rod Lowther 


scale land clearing continuing, the resolution to these 
problems seems no closer today than then and remains a 
major concern for the health of the planet. 


So what day most stood out for me this last month? It was 
none of those named days but instead it was the day the 
local, state and federal governments handed down their 
budgets. Unfortunately, at all levels of government very 
little is being spent to tackle environmental and biodiversity 
issues. Indeed, on the day following the Canberra budget 
the news was published that funding within the Department 
of the Environment and Energy for biodiversity programs 
was being slashed with one third of staff being redeployed 
or released from service. This is at a time when the 
government has listed 1700 animal and plant species at 
risk of extinction. The federal government’s major 
environmental platform seemed to rest solely on a $500 
million commitment to save the Great Barrier Reef. This is 
a good step forward, but the structure on how the money is 
going to be spent is now the subject of debate and even 
the intentions appear murky given the talk about a major 
coal mine development in the region and assistance to 
farmers in tackling nutrients and pollutants runoff. Let’s 
hope that this is project is not yet another subject for a 
future episode of a Four Corners program in the same vein 
as water allocation under the Murray Darling Basin Plan. 


So, what has happened in the almost 50 years since the 
first Earth Day? Have people in general got tired of hearing 
about environmental issues? Are the problems thought to 
be too difficult to find solutions or is there a reservation/ 
feeling that individual action cannot make an impact? | am 
sure many of you have views around this question. 
Thankfully there are many community groups still very 
active on local environment issues that certainly deserve 
our support. 


Another area where people are seeking to make a 
difference is within Environmental Justice Australia (EJA), 
an organisation campaigning for the strengthening of our 
environmental laws. Recently | learnt how ineffective our 
laws are compared with those in the USA in a conversation 
with Bruce Lindsay, a GFNC past president and a lawyer at 
EJA. He explained a major difference is that the USA laws 
have obligations for officials and government bodies to act 
whereas both state and federal laws within Australia 
include many actions subject to Ministerial approval or 
consideration. We have the seen the consequence of 
these discretionary powers play out with Ministers 
overriding requirements or failing to exercise their powers 
to address specific issues when it is appropriate. The 
current Victorian Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act is a prime 
example; the minister has a range of options available to 
act upon regarding conservation issues to ensure the 
protection of threatened species, yet in the 30 years that 
the legislation has been in place, only once has a 
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Conservation Order been served, while other powers with 
the Act have never been employed. 


Bruce Lindsay is also a member of the Australian Panel of 
Experts on Environmental Law (APEEL) which has 
prepared a blueprint for the next generation of Australian 
Law. APEEL has made clear in their statement on what is 
necessary for robust and effective system; it now the 
difficult task of building public support to convince laws 
makers of the needs and benefits of protecting the fragile 
Australian environment and its biodiversity. 


The Club, from its origins in 1961, has had as one of its 
core purposes ‘the protection of Australian flora and 
fauna’ and we continue to gather information about the 
natural history of the area and advocate on local issues 
that threaten biodiversity. The latter activities are 


coordinated by the GFNC Conservation Subcommittee 
which meets three times a year to discuss and progress 
local environmental issues. All members are welcome to 
participate in these meeting and help contribute to the 
club’s conservation efforts. 


References: 
Earth Day; https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Earth Day 


Carbon Dioxide Levels in the Atmosphere; hittps:// 
www.co2.earth/ 


The Australian Panel of Experts on Environmental Law: 
‘Blueprint for the next Generation of Environmental Law’ 


http://apeel.org.au/ 


Bushy Senecio and Magpie Moth 


any years ago | was shown a fine stand of Bushy 

Senecio Senecio cunninghamii var. cunninghamii 
beside O’Hallorans Road in Lara. There were about 300 
plants in total, by far the largest number anywhere in the 
region. | took some cuttings which have flourished over the 
years in my Belmont garden, producing their pretty yellow 
flowers each autumn. 


This April | noticed the plants looked unusually straggly— 
well, they always were rather unruly—and to my delight, 
and horror, found some quaint caterpillars systematically 
defoliating the plants. 


Since my rugged garden is there for wildlife to use, | took 
some photographs and | left the caterpillars to feast as they 
wished. The Senecio would no doubt recover. 


The caterpillars disappeared, and in May | found several 
Magpie Moths—we used to call them Cineraria Moths— 
around the garden. It was their caterpillars that were eating 
the Senecio. 





Magpie Moth, Belmont ,12/5/18. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Magpie Moth caterpillar, Belmont, 8/4/18. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Trevor Pescott 


| imagined the cold weather would kill the moths but | was 
wrong. One morning late in May | noticed a strange-looking 
object on a rain-spattered window pane—it proved to be a 
mated pair of the moths, clearly determined to ensure the 
next generation of caterpillars would again feast on my 
Senecio. 


They are welcome, of course, to enjoy my garden as they 
wish and | don’t imagine their offspring will do too much 
harm. 


Most of the Lara plants have gone now, destroyed by 
road-works, with only two or three plants remaining, and 
this grassland plant is now rare in Victoria. 


My sincere thanks to Mark Trengove for first showing the 
Bushy Senecio to me, and for comments on the fate of the 
Lara plants. 





Magpie Moth mated pair, Belmont, 


20/5/18. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


April—May butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


he butterfly season is almost over. Not one has been reported since 8 May and not one of the formerly numerous 
female Common Browns. The blues have been slightly more prominent; Saltbush Blues still at Jerringot. There are 
still a few Cabbage Whites around, but even these are not very numerous. 


Observers: GP, Graeme Possingham; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham. 


Green Grass-dart | 29/4/18 A a E) 


Meadow Argus 8/5/18 C EA UTETE Botanic Gardens 


1, mte getingatenseasoi | late in season. 


4, could these be the last OO l OTTE] season? Several 
fluttering around in their favourite place on the 
woodchips around the seed production beds. 


8/5/18 | Geelong Botanic Gardens | None, although they were about last week. ar 


Saltbush Blue 8/5/18  Jerringot 





8, in front of bird hide and along bicycle path. De 


Common Grass- 8/5/18 SU esaa Botanic Gardens 4, on Salvia leucantha near gate. | haven't JPo 
blue consciously noticed them around recently. 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
26 May 2018 


e had a small but productive turnout this time, with 

five club members and a visitor attending. Although it 
started as a crisp 4°C morning, it was sunscreen and 
sunhats by lunch time and it turned into one of the most 
magnificent days we’ve had out boneseeding. 


It was also one of our more adventurous ones. When | sat 
down for safe purchase on a steep bit of the slope and 
started digging the roots of a recalcitrant Boneseed plant, | 
found | was digging into an ants’ nest—big black devils 
nearly 2 cm long. | was so busy stripping off and shaking 
them out of my jeans that | didn’t get a good enough look 
to identify them—poor form for a field naturalist | know, but 
boy could they bite! 


Deborah Evans 


We worked on our hill as usual and found a patch on the 
south slope heading down into the gully that we’ve missed 
on previous trips. This patch will be ready and waiting for 
us in august. The lower slopes near our parking spot are 
looking amazingly clear, with only a smattering of small 
plants to be cleared, and one larger patch uphill (hidden 
from us by boulders from the West Walk track) that will 
also benefit from some mattock work in August. 


While waiting for the hill team to return in the afternoon, the 
downhill team watched a herd of six goats trekking 
insouciantly across the slope we’d just finished working on. 
This confirmed the bleating we’d been hearing much closer 
than usual during the day. A depressing finish to an 
otherwise beautiful and productive day. 


Orange-bellied Parrot surveys 
May 2018 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


af eee keen, enthusiastic and energetic observers 
offered their time to assist with these surveys; with the 
very exciting result that three Orange-bellied Parrots were 
found in a remote, relatively inaccessible (restricted 
access) area of Lake Connewarre. Amongst these birds is 
one of fifteen captive-bred juveniles released at Melaleuca, 
S.W. Tasmania in February this year. This was an 
innovative venture by the National Recovery Team, so it is 
exciting that this bird has made the migration across Bass 
Strait and, with other OBPs, has found traditional feeding 
grounds on the Bellarine Peninsula. The other birds, both 
wild-bred, are a juvenile male and an adult male in an area 
with many Blue-winged Parrots. 


In other news from the week-end, Blue-winged Parrots 
were seen, in good numbers, at several locations and there 
were clouds of hundreds of Welcome Swallows at Reedy 


Lake—at least 700 hawking over the reed-beds off 
Fitzgeralds Rd. Observers were also thrilled with views of 
Wedge-tailed Eagles, White-bellied Sea-Eagles and, for a 
fortunate few, a Black Falcon in rapid direct flight across 
the saltmarsh in the morning light. Australian Spotted 
Crakes were seen in good numbers, in at least one 
location, and observers simply enjoyed other wetland/ 
saltmarsh species such as Striated Fieldwrens, 
Red-necked Avocets and, for some, a single male Flame 
Robin made a cameo appearance to light up the morning. 


For those of you who may have missed it, here’s a link to a 
film taken at the first of the two 2018 mainland OBP 
release. It tells a great story, and includes some 
eye-catching footage - here's the direct link to access the 
video: https://www.facebook.com/ 
DELWPBarwonSouthWest/videos/1677820078979098/ 
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Out and about: Listening to birds with Sir Charles Belcher 


B ird sounds are important. Often they are the only way 
we know a bird is around; what we hear often 
precedes what we see. We hear the call of the 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo and look heavenwards, we 
hear the Koel in November and rush to be the first to 
report. Nowadays it is so easy to know from recordings 
exactly what a bird sounds like, even from an app on our 
phone, but Charles Belcher had to rely on words to 
describe bird songs. 


He discussed whether Australian birds are true songsters 
compared with English birds, yet he often defended our 
bird calls and it was with more than a hint of nostalgia that 
he wrote: 


It is my continual regret in writing this book that no means 
exist to enable me to indicate in more than the vaguest 
fashion the beautiful woodland phrases that one hears from 
fifty different bird-throats in the last four months of the year. 
| do not extol the Australian birds as song-birds—in the 
English sense very few are; but each has its unique appeal 
to the native-born. (pp. 298-99). 


And: 

But song or no song, the Magpie's note is something 
dearer to the Australian-born than almost any other 
bird-music he might hear. | remember one June morning at 
Inverleigh—a fine winter's morning, but white mists filled 
the valley of the river so that only here and there could you 
see the tops of the redgums—and from those redgums 
there poured from a hundred unseen throats of 
early-mating Magpies a chorale of the joy of life 
unquestioned, which will never be equalled for me by any 
carol of Thrush, or Nightingale's song of the northern June 
in a Surrey copse. (pp. 303-04). 


Belcher admitted he was not always certain about a bird 
call and he was sometimes wrong. 


Powerful Owl 

| have at times heard night-cries in the forest which | 
believed to have been made by this bird. Its note is 
described by Gould as resembling the ‘bleating’ of an ox 
and by other ornithologists as a blood-curdling scream. | 
am not sure that | know either of these sounds, so do not 
feel competent to say whether the comparisons are just. 
(p. 168). 


We know today that the Powerful Owl male has ‘an 
impressive low, slow, far-carrying 'whoo-hooo', second note 
usually lower. Female's call higher pitched; second note 
higher. Also a sheep-like bleating near nest’ (Pizzey, 

p. 300). 


It is the Barking Owl, called by Belcher the Winking Owl, 
which has the blood-curdling cry at the beginning of the 
breeding season, a 'human-like wavering, sobbing scream 
sometimes heard by day’ (Pizzey (p. 302). It also has the 
woof-woof of a dog that gives it its common name. Pizzey 
describes it an ‘unmistakable, quick dog-like 'wok-wok' or 
'‘wook-wook', preceded by a growl; soft at first, becoming 
emphatic, loud and far-carrying; sometimes in duet, male 
call deeper, female call quicker, sharper’. | can only 
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Valda Dedman 


imagine what Belcher's reaction would have been had he 
heard these calls in the bush at night. 


Mopoke and Frogmouth (Southern Boobook and 
Tawny Frogmouth) 

With its moth-like mottled and spotted grey plumage and 
enormous gape, the Mopoke Is familiar to most 
bush-dwellers; where the battle royal rages is round the 
point whether it really does, at night, utter a cry like 
mo-poke’ or not. Gould thought it did, had no doubts on the 
subject; some later writers say that it does not, and that the 
only sound it makes Is a low hiss. It has definitely been 
proved that the Boobook Owl produces by night a sound 
which sounds like ‘mo-poke’ the unfortunate bird having 
been shot in the act. So far, the Mopoke has been more 
lucky, and the point, as regards it, remains undetermined. 


(p. 193). 


The Tawny Frogmouth's voice is described as 'resonant, 
low, pulsating 'ocom-oom-oom-oom', slow or rapid, difficult 
to locate, grunts, drums when alarmed; growls, cat-like 
calls from young’ . (Pizzey, p. 308). 


However, Belcher is at his best when describing the calls 
he does know. 


White Cockatoo (Sulphur-crested Cockatoo) 

| should say they are the noisiest birds in the bush; their 
deplorable voices are not in the least in keeping with the 
glorious white of their bodies seen against the green of 
ancient gums. ‘Spirits of light’ the explorer Mitchell called 
them, and rightly; but their note is as the crackling of thorns 
under the pot. (p. 180). 


Laughing Jackass (Laughing Kookaburra) 

The ‘laugh’ is too well known to need descriptive words of 
mine; the young lose no time in learning it, but make some 
weirdly hoarse noises in the process, while the old birds 
keep up a constant chorus of encouragement. (p. 299). 


White-shafted Fantail (Grey Fantail) 

No one could describe the song; it is cheerful and varied, if 
a little ‘tinny’; one could imagine it to be the tuning-up of a 
fiddle in some orchestra of Lilliputian wood-sprites. 

(p. 238). 


Wagtail or Black-and-White Fantail (Willie Wagtail) 

It is vocal throughout the year, and has two distinct similar 
sets of notes. One is that usually represented by the words 
‘sweet pretty creature —a sound which recalls to me a 
camp at the Sheepwash, at which one of these birds 
invariably perched on top of the tent at about 3.30 a.m., 
and performed till seven, or we grew desperate and hunted 
it away, whichever first happened. The other note is a 
harsh, grating sound, usually known as the alarm note, 
though it is made use of by the bird quite ordinarily. 

(pp. 241-42). 


Satin or Shining Flycacher (Satin Flycatcher) 

The note of the male bird is a harsh, resounding trill, a little 
like one of the notes of the Restless Flycatcher, but shriller. 
When this bird is perched on a tree (usually it chooses very 
high branches), it has a habit of violently agitating its tail, 


not moving it any great way to either side, but giving it a 
kind of rapid shivering motion, and calling the while. 
(p. 243). 


Restless Flycatcher 

It has a variety of notes. One, the most frequently heard, 
has given it the name of Scissors-grinder—it is exactly 
like the sound of sharpening scissors on a wheel. The 
noise is made while the bird is hovering in the air at a few 
feet above the ground, agitating its wings violently. The 
other notes are a loud whistle only heard in the 
breeding-season, and a trill resembling that of the Satin 
Flycatcher. (pp. 244-45). 


Brown Song-lark 

The Brown Song-lark has a loud strident note, uttered as 
it rises abruptly from the ground and soars into the air. 

| have only heard the male. (p. 258). 


Rufous Song-lark 

Few of our birds have a richer, fuller series of notes. It 
rises from the ground with a burst of song, sings all the 
time as it flies higher and higher in a series of upward 
movements with partial descents between, and continues 
singing after it has perched on the top of some trees, 
whence presently it will fly back to earth again. 

(pp. 258—59). 


White-fronted Chat 

The local names given above are all founded in good 
sense. ‘Tintat,’ ‘Tinnie, and ‘Tang’ come from the plaintive 
single note which the last name expresses exactly. 

(pp. 261-62). 


Reed-Warbler (Australian Reed-Warbler) 

Here is another familiar bird; without question our finest 
native songster, and probably the only one which our 
European friends would admit to having a song at all. ... a 
great volume of happy song and busy nest-building 
chuckling pours out without intermission from dawn to 
dark in the early summer days. (p. 265). 


Crop-warbler (Golden-headed Cisticola) 

It is a short, rich trill, often repeated, and is delivered while 
the bird is rising from the crop into the air, which it does 
with a buzzing motion of the wings and short jerky 
graduations, mounting until one can hardly see it. 

(p. 266). 


Crescent or Tasmanian Honeyeater (Crescent 
Honeyeater) 

| do not know any bird which has a louder voice for its 
size than the Crescent or Tasmanian Honeyeater, it 
suggests an excited tuning of high-pitched fiddles, and 
rings out startlingly in the dense gullies which are the 
home to this species. (p. 345). 


New-Holland Honeyeater 

It is a bold and noisy bird, the note varying from a sharp 
harsh chatter to a loud reeling note which distinctly 
suggests a song. (p. 347). 


Wattle-bird (Red Wattlebird) 

Not even the most devoted Australian patriot could 
describe the hoarse bark of the Wattle-bird as a song, and 
yet in August the bird knows how to exchange the croak 
of the rest of the year for a call of joyous exultation, which 


is as fine a strain of woodland music as any you may hear 
in that great chorus of the bush that awakes with the 
throbbing of spring. (pp. 351-52). 


Brush Wattle-bird (Little Wattlebird) 

It has an even harsher and more disagreeable, because 
shriller, cry than the ordinary Wattle-bird. Gould says the 
blacks named it ‘Goo-gear-ruck’ because they thought it 
sounded like a man in the throes of sickness. However, 
the bird appears to rejoice in the effort. (p. 353). 


Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

While it bears a general resemblance to the Wattle-birds, 
it far surpasses them in vocal powers, having one of the 
sweetest and most liquid songs of any of our birds; not 
loud, but full and varied, pouring out, as someone has 
said of the song of the Nightingale: ‘Like water bubbling 
from a Silver jar,’ (p. 354). 


Ground-Lark (Australasian Pipit) 

At this season of the year, too, it has what almost 
amounts to a song, a cheerful little chirrup, which it trills 
as it flies up into the air, drops a little, up again in a curve, 
drops, curves again, and so forth, till it attains a height 
which might almost be the envy of a Skylark, singing at 
each upward curve, only to descend, immediately the top 
of its flight is attained, like a stone to the ground. (p. 356). 


Horsfield's Bush-lark or Crop-lark 

It is the only wild bird we have in this district which mimics 
others, and that in the spring months it does to perfection. 
Rising abruptly from the growing crop, it soars, with a little 
original song of its own, to a height of from 100 to 150 feet 
from the ground, or even higher, with a very quick 
fluttering movement of the wings. At the top of its flight, 
still on agitated wings, it begins a series of imitations. The 
bird's own natural song, which sounds a little like the 
Skylark's but isn't nearly so strong and full, forms the base 
or undercurrent, and is interposed between the imitations. 
Suddenly one hears the cheery double ‘sweet-tweet’ of 
the Swallow, followed shortly by the merry rippling song of 
the Tomtit, reproduced a merveille. Then one may get the 
chatter of the Sparrow in the hedge, the ‘two-to-weep’ of 
the Quail, or the hurried alarm-notes of the cock 
Blue-wren. 

Other birds | have heard it imitate are the Greenfinch, 
Goldfinch, Silver-eye, and Skylark. The last good effort (it 
was near the Waurn Ponds bridge, and | had got off my 
bicycle to listen) but from the outfield below shot up 
suddenly into the blue the English singer himself, pouring 
his heart out until ‘all the earth and air with his voice was 
loud,’ and in that cloud of melody the Crop-lark’s little 
strain faded altogether. 

In autumn and winter when it inhabits the stubbles and 
tussocky lands, the Crop-lark has no song, not even the 
faintest of chirps as it rises before one, differing this from 
the Ground-lark. (pp. 358-59). 


Chough (White-winged Chough) 

The Chough exhibits almost as great a contrast in its two 
different sets of ‘calls’ or notes as it does in the black and 
white of its plumage. If one comes upon a flock in the 
forest, as, for instance, between Jan Juc and Anglesea, 
they are usually on the ground feeding or looking for 
nest-mud. As they rise, often twenty or more together, 
they show a brilliant white patch on each wing against the 


jet-black of the rest of the plumage, and at the same time 
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give vent to a series of the most grating, rasping discords 
that ever it lay in a bird's power to utter. But among these 
even as they fly you will hear an occasional flute-like 
whistle through the din, and as they reach the boughs of 
the trees where they perch and hop about, the whistling 
predominates and makes an effective and not at all 
unmelodious chorus. Clearly this is the ‘normal’ song, the 
other but the alarm-note. (pp. 373-74). 


As so often with Belcher's descriptions, we can see the 
birds as they call. That is his great strength. 


References 

Belcher, C. (1914). Birds of the District of Geelong, 
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Angus & Robertson, Sydney. 


Next fauna surveys 


Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises 


Thursday 7 to Sunday 10 June 2018 


We have been monitoring the fauna at the reserve with an annual trapping survey each winter 
for several years, focusing on the Dusky Antechinus and its breeding times, and on the reptile 
and amphibian fauna at the reserve. 


We use Elliott traps to capture the antechinus and other small mammal fauna, and check the 
scattered sheets of roofing iron near the old cottage for herptofauna. We have also placed out 
some cameras at base stations, both on trees and ground. 


Thursday 7 June: meet at the large truck parking area at 1.00 p.m. on the Princes Highway 
to set out the equipment. 


Friday 8-Sunday 10 June: meet here each day at 9.00 a.m. 


Unique opportunity...on the Saturday, after checking the trapping equipment, we will visit a 
property on the west shore of Lake Corangamite. To do so we will carpool to reduce the cost 
of travel and minimise the impact on the property. This is a unique chance to gain access to 
the shore of the wonderful lake in an incredibly beautiful part of the volcanic plain. We will 
meet some of the local residents and be joined by members of the Timboon FNC. 


We will leave the truck parking area at 10.30 a.m. and return during the afternoon so bring 
lunch and all other personal needs. The walking may be rough so wear appropriate footwear. 
At some later date we will arrange a fauna survey where travel and accommodation costs will 
be covered. 


Please advise me (Trevor) on ppescott@gmail.com before Thursday 7 June if you would like 
to attend. 


While it is a long distance to travel—the site is about 20 km west of Colac—it is an interesting 
habitat that we don’t find closer to Geelong. Allow adequate time as the Princes Hwy between 
Winchelsea and Colac is still under construction and speed limits (mostly 80 kph) apply. 


July 7: Note—The proposed meeting has been deferred to a later date, to be confirmed. 
There is no activity planned for July. 


August 8-12: Yaugher. This is another of our ongoing surveys. We can ‘camp’ at our house 
over the nights we are at Yaugher and perhaps place, or check, cameras set out in a search 
for small arboreal mammals in the Otway Ranges. 


September 6—9: Bamganie State Forest. 
October 11-14: Anglesea Heath. 
November (date to be advised): check on tiles at various localities. 


December (date to be advised): Swan Bay shoreline, Swamp Skink search. 
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May fauna report 


M ammals 

Despite their spines, Short-beaked Echidnas are 
defenceless if rolled onto their backs, and this seems likely 
to have happened to one found in the Brisbane Ranges by 
Ross Auchettl on 28/04/18. It had been killed and 
mutilated, possibly the victim of a fox or perhaps a feral 
dog. 


Koalas seem to survive well in the local area, with 
individuals sighted at Bamganie State Forest (RAu, 
23/04/18), in a large eucalypt off Cecil Track in the 
Anglesea Heath (CFr, 25/04/18), off Pea Track in the 
Brisbane Ranges (RAu, 29/04/18), and again in the 
Brisbane Ranges (RAu, 22/05/18). 


The reward for walking the various tracks in the forest at 
night is well illustrated by the many wonderfully detailed 
observations made by Ross Auchettl. A Common 
Brushtail Possum was seen halfway up a tree beside Old 
Thompson Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 23/04/18. ‘Its 
fur was damp, its ears battered and damaged. At 5.42 
a.m., it was the only animal seen on a 5 km walk on a cool, 
damp morning.’ The possums are also vulnerable to attack 
by predators, but one found on the Ocean Grove Spit had 
been mutilated and may have been a victim of human 
cruelty (MG, 26/04/18). 


Common Ringtail Possums are vulnerable at night to 
road traffic, so one found at Grasstree Park, Torquay, was 
possibly a victim (GGt 27/04/18). Others noted in the 
Brisbane Ranges may be in a safer environment, at least 
from road trauma. There were four noted in trees along 
Thompson Road between Reids and Aeroplane Roads, 
and three at different places along Pea Track at night on 
29/04/18, and three in a deep gully between Reids and 
Aeroplane Roads on 22/05/18 (RAu). 


Equally abundant in the Brisbane Ranges are Sugar 
Gliders, with four seen at different localities along 
Thompsons and Reids Roads at night on 29/04/18, and 
another two on 22/05/18 in the same general area (RAu). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroos were noted at Karaaf Wetlands 
by Geoff Gates on 25/04/18, with at least 70 on the 
reserve and many more on adjacent farmland; there were 
four in a paddock at the intersection of Blackgate and 
Horseshoe Bend Roads on 27/04/18, and another six at 
Grasstree Park, Torquay, on 27/04/18 (GGt). 


One Swamp Wallaby was road-killed near Lees Bridge, 
Balliang, on 25/04/18 (TP). At the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve five — including a female with pouch young — 
were noted on 13/05/18 (CFr, GA). Three were seen along 
No.2 Road in the Anglesea Heath, and two along the 
Bambra — Airey’s Inlet Road on 16/05/18 (GGt). 


Sightings of microbats are likely to be few now that winter 
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has arrived, but one was noted flying over the sea and 
rocks at Red Rock, Point Addis, just after sundown, on 
20/04/18 (CFr). 


Two House Mice were found under a tile at Little River 
Ripley Reserve on 25/04/18—they had an escape burrow 
into which they retreated when disturbed (TP). 


A much more interesting sighting was a Swamp Rat that 
was noted foraging at mid-morning beside the Kennett 
River Holiday Park in the Otway Ranges on 30/04/18 (GA). 


The Red Fox is hated equally by conservationists and 
farmers, if for slightly different reasons; a line of 31 bodies 
strung along a fence beside Considines Road, Modewarre, 
on 10/05/18 reflected the abundance of the animals and 
the activities of shooters (TFI, GMc). A juvenile was noted 
in a clearing in the Brisbane Ranges on 14/05/18 (RAu). 


The Australian Fur Seal has several small colonies in the 
region. Two of these graceful animals were seen in the 
surf close to shore off Point Lonsdale on 12/05/18 (CFr, 
GA). 


Herps 

Now that winter has arrived, there are likely to be few 
reptile sightings but the wet conditions have encouraged 
frogs to become more active. Brown Tree Frogs are 
abundant locally, and they often call during the day if rain 
is about to fall. One was heard at Point Richards on 
15/05/18 (CFr, GA), and another at Jerringot on 22/05/18 
(TP). Two were found under a piece of timber at Yaugher 
and others were calling on 24/05/18 (TP). 


Marbled Geckoes are often found in Belmont, with two at 
East View Parade on 25/04/18 (RL) and a tiny individual at 
Victoria Terrace on 19/05/18, where they appear to be 
abundant (TP). 


Tile surveys continue to produce results. An Eastern 
Three-lined Skink and a Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink 
were found at the Little River Ripley Reserve, and a Little 
Whip Snake near Lees Bridge, Balliang, on 25/04/18 (TP); 
there was also a Little Whip Snake at Bannockburn Bush 
on 17/05/18 (SMc, TP). 


The occasional warm days late in April encouraged some 
reptiles to bask in the sunshine — a Southern Grass 
Skink was seen on the veranda at Victoria Terrace, 
Belmont on 14/05/18 (TP). A more exciting observation 
was a Tiger Snake that was seen sun-basking on some 
leaf mulch beside Wal Whiteside Walk near the Barwon 
River in South Geelong on 06/05/18 by David Tytherleigh. 


Other 


The discovery by Angus Hartshorn of a Warty Prowfish, 
washed onto the beach at Point Lonsdale on 13/05/18, is 
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an unusual record even though they are known from 
around Popes Eye and other local marine areas. 


Observers: AHn, Angus Hartshorn; CFr, Chrissie 
Freestone; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GGt. Geoff Gates; 
GA, George Appleby; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; MG, 
Maddie Glynn; RAu, Ross Auchettl; RL, Rod Long; SMc, 
Stuart McCallum; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 





Little Whip Snake, Bannockburn Bush, 17/5/18. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Grow West Community Planting Day 2018 
Sunday 15 July, 9.30 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Sheoak Hill 


Now in its 13th year, the planting day is one of the Grow West's biggest events and is 
an important opportunity to rejuvenate and restore local landscapes in the Upper 
Werribee Catchment. 


This year's event will be held at Sheoak Hill, a 552 ha former cropping and grazing 
property nestled between Brisbane Ranges National Park and Werribee Gorge State 
Park, in the Rowsley Valley. 


The goal of the Sheoak Hill project is to re-establish a link between the two parks by 
managing existing vegetation, controlling weeds and rabbits and revegetating both 
the flats as wells as the shallow and highly erodible hillsides. 


Please register by Tuesday 10th July 2018. 


http://growwest.com.au/events/grow-west-community-planting-day-2018/ 


Membership renewals 


A big thank-you to all those members who have been sending in their renewals or paying them at 
meetings; and particularly to those who have included generous donations with their subscription 
fees. 


Apart from encouraging the rest of you to get your renewals in, could | please ask all those who have 
paid by direct credit but not yet sent your forms in, to do so as soon as possible—you haven't officially 
renewed till we have the signed form. The renewal form is on the website in case you’ve lost your 
copy (mailed or emailed with the April G/N). 


And of course there’s also a new member form on the website. Do you know somebody who might 
be interested in joining? If so, why not send them the link to our website. Or maybe invite them to 
come with you to a meeting or excursion. 


Deborah Evans, Membership Officer 
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Surf Coast Shire Reserves 


Fauna survey 10-13 May 2018 


he fauna survey for May was divided over three 

reserves managed by the Surf Coast Shire: Rice 
Reserve in Horseshoe Bend Road, Grasstree Park 
between the Surfcoast Highway and Messmate Road, and 
the Wave Carpark section of Bell’s Beach. 


We have carried out surveys at each of these reserves in 
the past, and the purpose of this weekend was to check on 
the several native fauna species we have found there. 


Weather 

Cold and wet—there was heavy, driving rain on Thursday. 
However the weather forecast indicated the following days 
would produce only showers, and overnight temperatures 
were relatively moderate at around 10°C, so we decided 
not to abandon the survey. The forecast was accurate, with 
daytime temperatures peaking at around 14°C, and 
although there were rain-showers, they were not 
excessive. The waterproof covers kept the bedding inside 
the traps dry. 


Method 

At Rice Reserve we set 14 small Elliott traps, at Grasstree 
Park 17 and at Bell’s Beach 15 traps. A small amount of 
the standard herbivore bait comprising peanut butter, 
golden syrup and oatmeal was placed in each trap, Dacron 
-type bedding was included, and the traps were placed in 
weatherproof covers. The traps were checked each 
morning, and the animals we caught were identified to 
species level. 


Results 

Rice Reserve: 14 Elliott traps (E1—14) were set ina 
meandering line along the walking track towards the creek, 
then along the floodplain of the creek downstream from the 
path. Two (E1—2) were placed in an area where there was 
considerable disturbance to the surface soil, apparently 
consistent with the activities of Swamp Rats, and the 
balance under and among native and introduced grass 
tussocks, in leaf litter under River Red Gums Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis and under scattered Hedge Wattles Acacia 
paradoxa. 


11/05/18: E1 Black Rat Rattus rattus, 
weight 218 g 
E9 House Mouse Mus 
musculus 


12/05/18: E3, E7, E8, E13 each had a House Mouse 


E5 Black Rat, weight 214 g 
13/05/18: E4 House Mouse 
E10 Swamp Rat Rattus 


lutreolus, weight 73 g 
The ‘worked-over ground produced only a Black Rat— 
perhaps it had taken occupancy of the habitat created by 
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Swamp Rats, which are considerably smaller than them. It 
suggests that we need to be cautious in assumptions since 
this ‘typical swamp rat activity’ may have other species 
creating or using it. Since we did not re-set the traps that 
had caught animals, we had 32 active trap-nights with 9 
animals caught, including 6 House Mice. However, 
catching one Swamp Rat was a very welcome bonus. 


Grasstree Park Nature Reserve: 15 Elliott traps (E15—29) 
were Set in a single line across the ‘grasstree plain’ section 
of the reserve where there is a wide range of plants 
dominated by Austral Grasstrees Xanthorrhoea australis. 
Another two (E30, 31) were set near the carpark, where 
there is an area of ground extensively worked over in 
typical Swamp Rat fashion. 


11/05/18: E30 
12/05/18: E18 


Swamp Rat, 100 g 
Swamp Rat, 110 g 


E27,E 29 each had a House Mouse 

E31 Swamp Rat, 93 g 
13/05/18: E17, E26, E27 each had a House Mouse 

E21 Swamp Rat, 79 g 

E23 Swamp Rat, 81 g 

E25 Swamp Rat, 81 g 

E25 Swamp Rat, 104 g 

E28 Swamp Rat, 73 g 


The relative abundance of Swamp Rats in the grasstree 
plain area was surprising and gratifying. They are a native 
rodent that appears to be able to survive relatively close to 
both agricultural and commercial developments provided 
there is suitable habitat available to them. There was no 
‘typical’ Swamp Rat activity on the plain, although it was 
very obvious under teatree and sedge near the carpark. 


Bell’s Beach — Wave Carpark area: 15 traps (E32—46) were 
set along the north side of a deep gully running down from 
the pedestrian/cycle path north of the carpark. The area 
has a canopy of Bellarine Yellow Gums E. leucoxylon var 
bellarinensis and dense ground cover of various sedges 
and small shrubs. It was here that we previously caught 
Swamp Antechinus A. minimus. 


11/05/18: nil 

12/05/18: E35 Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes, 120 g 
E36 Bush Rat, 80 g 
E37 Black Rat, 90 g 

13/05/18: nil 


The results were disappointing and need to be followed up 
later in the year. The ground had been well worked over 
and there was an expectation that Swamp Rats would be 
found here. There was some interest shown by several 
local residents who commented on the presence of 
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Common Ringtail Possums, and foxes, around their 
homes. 


Mammal fauna recorded 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: scats noted at Grasstree Park 
although none seen; there were about 30 ‘loafing’ in the 
paddock inland from Wave Carpark where they are often 
observed. 

Swamp Wallaby: one seen near Wave Carpark on 
13/05/18. 

House Mouse: abundant at Rice Reserve (6 caught) and 
Grasstree Park (5 caught), but not found at Bell’s Beach. 
Bush Rat: 2 caught at Bell’s Beach. 

Swamp Rat: 1 at Rice Reserve, 8 at Grasstree Park, but 
not caught at Bell’s Beach despite burrows and trackways 
being conspicuous in the trapping area. 


Black Rat: 2 caught at rice Reserve and 1 at Bell’s Beach. 


Birds 

The following list of species gives a wonderful insight into 
the range of birds in these three reserves. It was good to 
be able to record the Southern Emu-wren at Grasstree 
Park and an immature White-bellied Sea-Eagle at Bell’s 
Beach. 

Note: all trapping and handing of the fauna was 
undertaken in accordance with our WSIAEC approval 
23.15, DELWP permit 10007876 and SPFLO1192. 


Thanks: To Surf Coast Shire for allowing us to carry out 
the survey and for their continuing support of the GFNC 
activities. All three reserves hold important habitat for 
mammals and other fauna, and we appreciate the 
opportunity to visit them. To the Club members who 
participated—Robyn, Robert, Barry, Alison, Phil, Rod, 
Deborah, Chrissy and George—thank you for your help 
and company in rather unpleasant weather. Thanks, too, 
to Chrissy and George for the bird list. 


Rice Reserve 


Pacific Black Duck 
Hardhead 

Brown Goshawk 

Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 

Galah 

Rainbow Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Magpie-lark 

Flame Robin 

Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 

Common Starling 

House Sparrow 


Golden Jelly-bells, Cora Lynn track, Lorne, 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


22/5/18. 
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Grasstree Park 


Nankeen Kestrel 

Masked Lapwing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Galah 

Little Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Southern Emu-wren (heard) 
Spotted Pardalote 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Butcherbird 

Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 

Mistletoebird 





22/5/18. 


Bell’s Beach 


Common Bronzewing 
Australasian Gannet 
White-faced Heron 
Black-shouldered Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Whistling Kite 

Nankeen Kestrel 

Pacific Gull 

Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Spinebill 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Eurasian Skylark 
Red-browed Finch 


Podoscypha petalodes Cora Lynn track, Lorne, 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Wooloomanata 
26 April 2018 
Leader: Craig Morley 


eventeen of us gathered punctually at 9 a.m. inside 

the gates of ‘Wooloomanata’ just north of the You 
Yangs on Thursday 26 April. The skies were somewhat 
overcast, and a brisk, cool wind was blowing, but it did not 
look like rain. 


Although it might have marred our day, rain would have 
been very welcome for the country: it was grey with 
dryness, and what little grass persisted crunched beneath 
our feet. 


Nevertheless, when we moved to look at the Lascelles 
Dam we were surprised at the quantity of water. Instead 
of the few pools we expected, one large sheet of water 
was spread before us. Even so there were not many birds 
on it: a male and a female Shelduck in the far distance, 
and equally far away, a pair of Masked Lapwing and a 
couple of Black-fronted Dotterels, on a muddy point. A 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill flew in, neck outstretched, across 
the lake as we watched, and disappeared among the 
trees at the far end. One or two White-faced Herons were 
also present along the water’s edge. 


We strolled back across the dam wall and onto the path 
beside the dry creek. No birds were immediately to be 
seen, but a Sulphur-crested Cockatoo screaming its 
presence was impossible to miss. 


A beautiful Scarlet Robin delayed us for a while, two 
Jacky Winters were found poking about the lower 
branches of a gum tree, and Spotted and Striated 
Pardalotes were swinging in the upper branches of 
several others, but it seemed that we saw slightly lower 
numbers of birds and fewer species than on our previous 
autumn visit. It appeared that though there was water 
available in the dam, perhaps there just wasn’t enough 
food in the scrub to support the usual population, with few 
seeds, spiders or insects left. 


Weebills seemed to be the bird of the day. Nearly 
everywhere they could be heard calling, though mostly 


Lynne Clarke 


disappearing into dense foliage, or around to the other 
side of the tree. 


As we returned, searching for Flame Robins, at least eight 
were found, blazing males and brownish females poking 
in and out of the rows of sprouting crop across the creek 
bed. A most handsome Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike was 
using the fence as a vantage point to discover what it 
could to eat, and a mixed flock of Superb Fairy-wrens 
chattered and bounced nearby. 


Honeyeaters were about: a flock of 42 Red Wattlebirds, 
and a vocal group of Noisy Miners, as well as Yellow- 
faced, White-plumed and New Holland Honeyeaters. 


Absentee species, which we had seen here on 27 April 
last year, were Hardhead, Australian Wood Duck, 
Chestnut and Grey Teal, Brown Goshawk, Brown Falcon, 
Crested Shrike-tit, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Red-rumped 
Parrot, Purple-crowned Lorikeet, Red-browed Finch and 
Australian Raven, although several of these species were 
observed the day before on reconnaissance for this 
excursion. Diamond Firetails and Restless Flycatchers 
have been regularly found here in the past, but not of 
recent years. Birds that we saw this year but were not on 
last year’s list include Shelduck, Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
and Kookaburra. 


Our lunch spot was, as always, rich: a flock of about 25 
Brown-headed Honeyeaters flitted, calling, above us, and 
half an hour later, flitted back. Both a Wedge-tailed Eagle 
and a Peregrine Falcon soared aloft, bringing our total 
bird count to 41 species—not too bad at all considering 
the dryness. 


We were very grateful to John Pettit for permitting us once 
more to explore this lovely property, and to Craig Morley, 
who organised the very pleasant morning, and led us all 
so effectively that, despite the conditions, it was also most 
productive. 


Bellarine Peninsula OBP surveys for 2018 


28, 29 July 2018 


8, 9 September 2018 


If you would like to be involved or to learn more about how you can take part, 
please email Craig at craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
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Species List prepared by Craig Comments 
Morley 


Australian Shelduck 2 Lascelles Dam. 
Pacific Black Duck Lascelles Dam. 
1,1, 3, 2 along creek. 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill 


1 Lascelles Dam 


Peregrine Falcon 1 Circling high OH to S at 
lunchtime 
Black-fronted Dotterel Lascelles Dam. 
Masked Lapwing Lascelles Dam. 
4 


Long-billed Corella 2 At least this number, probably 
many more. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 20 | Atleast this number, probably 
many more. 
12 


Superb Fairy-wren 


Weebill 24 Numerous and vocal along 
creek. 
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White-plumed Honeyeater Moving about in small groups 
of 2-4. 


a Small vocal party of at least : 

this many downstream along Henry, 19/5/18. 

creek at S boundary of Photo: Graham Possingham 
property. 
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Flame Robin 


White-faced Heron 
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Looking towards old Signal Station, Point Henry, 
19/5/18. Photo: Diana Primrose 








Overlooking Stingaree Bay and sea grass beds, Point 


Welcome Swallow Mostly at Lascelles Dam. Henry, 19/5/18. Photo: Diana Primrose 
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Point Henry in the afternoon—excursion report 


19 May 2018 


his excursion had initially been programmed for last 

March (nice warm weather, long summer evenings)— 
but due to a Total Fire Ban being imposed that day it had to 
be cancelled. The re-programmed date of 19 May found 
the weather to be almost a direct opposite—a cool cloudy 
day, about 14° C with a considerable wind-chill factor. 


About fifteen well-rugged-up people met for lunch at the old 
Signal Station, now referred to in my recent Melway as a 
‘Resource Centre’ and ‘former Signal Station 1939’. Some 
of us could remember the days when the ‘signal man’ was 
in place directing ships through the channel—probably 
1960s. Amongst our group we were very happy to welcome 
six members of Geelong Sustainability, and we were very 
ably led by our president, Rod Lowther. 


Rod gave us a very good update and overview of the state 
of play regarding the proposed development plans for Point 
Henry, the different usage areas, and how the area could/ 
will be affected in future by rising sea levels. The overall 
plans have been undergoing great deliberation for many 
months. Our Club, and many individual members, have 
added their submissions along the way, and the 
environmental view seems to be winning out. However 
there appears to be a final sticking point about one area— 
is it to be residential or not? The wait continues. 


At this point | think we do well to remember the significance 
of Point Henry to Geelong’s early history. A cairn erected 
by The Geelong Historical Society in 1951, situated on the 
headland by the old Signal Station, states it well: ‘Below 
this headland named Point Henry in 1836 but known to the 
aborigines as MALOPPIO many pioneer settlers landed 
their stock. Here Geelong began and here for twenty years 
the masts of many an ocean-going vessel soared above 
incoming settlers’. Another more recent notice nearby 
refers to the area being called ‘Moolapio’. 


Following lunch we took the steps down to the lower level, 
and followed the path beside what had been the 
‘freshwater lake’—the collection area of fresh water effluent 
from Alcoa’s manufacturing processes. Since the factory 
has stopped production, and hence there is no effluent, this 
lake is slowly drying up and gradually reverting to its 
Original salt marsh status. A species of fresh water 
cumbungi has almost filled the lake area and is now dying 
off, due to both the drying out and increasing salinity levels. 
Two frog species were heard: Southern Brown Tree Frog 
Litoria ewingi and the Common Eastern Froglet Crinia 
signifera. (Thanks to Graham Possingham for the 
identification.) By the pathway some areas had been 
recently mown, and we noted some local plantings had 
been done in past years. Unfortunately some people had 
obviously lost their way to the rubbish tip and decided to 


Diana Primrose 


dump their loads in this ‘out of the way’ place. A couple of 
well-made bird hides, by the ‘lake’, were in relatively good 
condition. The only sign of mammals were a few rabbit 
scratchings. 


We followed the increasingly muddy track around to the 
start of the very long jetty, and then onto the beach to 
return to the car park. One of our Sustainability friends 
noted the value of the line of saltbush Atriplex sp. along the 
seashore, in catching wind-blown plastic bags and other 
waste before it ended up in the sea. There were various 
seabirds along the way including a particularly handsome 
Great Egret, with the spectacular backdrop of the You 
Yangs in the distance. 


Back to the cars and a stop on the western side of the point 
at Stingaree Bay. Here we could see the important 
seagrass beds, the historic salt pans, and the view towards 
Geelong. A large flock of cormorants and seagulls were 
chasing a school of fish in a feeding frenzy. 


Our final stop for the day was to venture down Windmill 
Road, passing over a lot of burnt rubber on the bitumen on 
the way—obviously a great place for ‘burn-outs’. Windmill 
Road is still ‘unmade’, which probably has been a good 
thing in that the coastal vegetation here appeared to be 
almost pristine. There were many different salt marsh 
plants; we discussed how many name changes had taken 
place and that decided a plant list would have to wait for 
another day! 


lt was an interesting and informative day in an area many 
of us frequently drive by, but fail to visit. It is now a centre 
of great interest as we all await the decision as to the future 
of Moolapio—or is it Maloppio?! 


Our thanks to Graham Possingham for the bird list which 
he has entered into eBird, the bird photos and the frog ID. 





Photo: Graham Possingham 
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Point Henry bird list 


Western shore Windmill Rd 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

Spotted Dove 

Australasian Gannet 

Little Pied Cormorant 2 
Little Black Cormorant 

Pied Cormorant 

Australian Pelican 


1 

Eastern Great Egret 1 

White-faced Heron 10 
1 
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Little Egret o 
Australian White Ibis s 
Royal Spoonbill SSS 
Black-shouldered Kite ee | 
Swamp Harrier i En 
Nankeen Kestrel h 
Purple Swamphen [n] 
Eurasian Coot N) 
Australian Pied Oystercatcher tC FF 
Masked Lapwing _———— 
Crested Tern 
Pacific Gull | 
Silver Gull Ee .— | 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote SS! 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater it J 
New Holland Honeyeater | 
Willie Wagtail | 
Little Raven $< 
Little Grassbird 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Starling —————— 
House Sparrow i; À 

Pp 


European Goldfinch 


Winter Wader Count 


The Winter Wader Count for the Bellarine Peninsula is scheduled to take place on Saturday 23 June 
and Sunday 24 June at various sites across the Peninsula. 


All levels of experience including newcomers can be accommodated. Why not join us to help record 
and survey the winter populations of both migratory and endemic shorebirds. 


Please contact John Newman if you can help. 0409 955 313 microhouse3@gmail.com 
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April—May bird observations—some highlights 


he very mild autumn season continues with only 

small bursts of rainfall to date and a few cooler, but 
not yet cold, mornings. April and into mid-May has 
brought a great collection of records that cover myriad 
species and habitats, with some highlights illustrated 
here. You can look for more records at https:// 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations or you 
may like to investigate the records many members are 
adding to eBird Australia by following this link https:// 
ebird.org/australia/map/, adding the species you are 
interested in looking at and then zooming in on the 
Geelong region using the mapping tool. Thanks once 
more to all the observers, listed below, who have added 
records to the GFNC website. 





Blue-winged Parrots have moved from their summer 
forest habitat to the saltmarshes and open country 
around Geelong. Lake Modewarre’s grassy edges and 
Breamlea and Bancoora saltmarshes along with Lake 
Connewarre have proved enticing to these parrots in 
recent weeks. For more parrot news please refer to the 
round-up of the May Orange-bellied Parrot surveys in 
this issue. 


Flame Robins have begun their movement into rural 
areas, enjoying paddocks and fence lines, as well as 
some sites close to Geelong’s urban areas. Fuscous 
Honeyeaters, uncommon visitors to the drier northern 
woodlands, have shown up recently in the Brisbane 
Ranges and an Olive Whistler, at Lake Lorne in 
Drysdale, follows several recent records of these 
beautiful songsters in unexpected areas on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. Rose Robins in the eastern Otways are a 
treat for keen observers and the cryptic and secretive 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren proved true to form in 
several areas of heathland this month. Weebills have 
continued to make their welcome presence known in 
suburban Geelong with their cheerful song in several 
suburbs and also rural areas. It is interesting to wonder 
that their movements are associated with tree-lined 
watercourses, such as the Barwon River, and shelterbelts 
along rural roads. And late autumn records of the 
migratory Dusky Woodswallow, in some cases higher 
numbers such as 19 gathering late in the day at Wingeel 
in late April and early May, have been submitted from our 
region. 


The long list of raptor species documented in this month’s 
records is headed by the Australian Hobby with several 
records of impressive crepuscular hunting with great 
power and agility always on show. Black Falcons 
continue to thrill with their adept hunting and audacious 
behaviour — a female harassing a Wedge-tailed Eagle 
thrilled keen observers on eBird Global Big Day. Good 
numbers of Black-shouldered Kites continue to delight 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


with their sleek form and habits including some, 
presumably taking advantage of good rodent populations, 
breeding well into autumn and possibly winter. A few 
urban Little Eagle records remind us to keep watching 
the skies even in suburbia. Spotted Harrier records from 
the drier farm lands of our region complement the last few 
months with regular recordings of these gloriously 
plumaged birds. 


Some of our wetlands have good water levels and so 
records of Brolga, Black-tailed Native-hens, Buff- 
banded Rails and Australian Spotted Crakes continue 
to be submitted. Cattle Egrets have again established 
themselves in our rural areas as they do every autumn 
and winter with regular sightings of the birds in stocked 
paddocks coming in from many localities. Lake Lorne’s 
now famous Freckled Duck population has not 
disappointed with numbers in excess of 400 on 12 May. 


A few wading birds have been noted including low, but 
persisting, numbers of Banded Lapwings and Banded 
Stilts. New Zealand’s migratory Double-banded Plovers 
are regular on our shorelines and sheltered inland lakes 
at this time of the year but a record of over 500 at Lake 
Murdeduke represents a nationally significant percentage 
of the flyway population, estimated to be just 19000 
individuals. 


Beach-cast rarities have continued to be found by a 
diligent birder with Antarctic Prion and Common 
Diving-Petrel topping the list this month. Brown Skuas 
off Pt Lonsdale lighthouse were a real treat for some 
careful observers and large flocks of Fluttering 
Shearwater similarly exciting. It is interesting to note that 
there were records of low numbers of Short-tailed 
Shearwaters along our inshore waters well into May. 
Time spent watching for seagoing birds from our southern 
coastline can pay big dividends if birders are prepared for 
the winter weather, that is no doubt on the way, along 
with some of the key ID features of the seabirds that may 
pass by such as the albatross and Cape, Blue, 
White-headed Petrels, to name just a few, to prepare for 
some sea-watching! 


Angus Hartshorn, Brett Roberts, Chrissy Freestone, Colin 
Cannard, Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, 
Deborah Evans, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Gordon 
McCarthy, Graham Possingham, Jen Carr, Jennie 
Turner, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Kate Hope, 
Lorraine Phelan, Lynne Clarke, Maddie Glynn, Marilyn 
Hewish, Paul Schillier, Ray James, Rod Lowther, Ross 
Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Tom Fletcher, Wilma Cameron. 
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GFNC Excursion 
Cora Lynn Cascades 
Sunday 17 June 2018 


Leaders: Deborah Evans and Alison Watson 


An attractive 4.5 km return walk through tall eucalypts and beautiful ferny sections. Vegetation is 
typical of Otway wet forest with Blanket Leaf, Mint-bush, Hazel Pomaderris and Prickly 
Currant-bush. We hope to see lots of birds and a variety of fungi. The cascades themselves are 
a beautiful sight. 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. Anglesea bowling club carpark from where we can car-pool. 


Bring: Morning tea and lunch, water, hat, coat, sturdy footwear. Binoculars, magnifier and mirror 
for fungi. 


Contact: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Alison Watson 0400 570 229 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Anglesea cliffs and Coogarah Park 


Wider Geelong Flora lecture 


Th 2 2018 
Tuesday 10 July 2018 Statay es UNE 


Leaders: Lynne Clarke and Alison Watson 
7.30 p.m. 
We are taking an opportunity to enjoy the rich heathland 
Guest Speaker: Mr Matt Leach and clifftop environment at Anglesea as well as its 


r beautiful river valley. 
Australian Plant Society 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Ramsay Street entrance to the 
Surf Coast Walk. Turn left into Purnell St as you 
approach the town. Ramsay St is the second street on 
the right. 


Topic: Banksias 
Location: Geelong Botanic Gardens, 


EEEN R We will be exploring the heathland along the clifftop with 


Tea/coffee available at 7 p.m. the possibility of seeing Striated Fieldwrens, 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwrens and Tawny-crowned 
Honeyeaters, as well as wonderful views of raptors. 


At about 10.30 we will proceed to Coogoorah Park, at 
the end of River Reserve Road. (Turn right after the 
bridge.) After morning tea we will explore the beautiful 
riverside park for bush and water birds. 

Finish at about 12.15, or later if you wish to stay for 
lunch. Further exploration of the beach environment is 
possible. 


Bring: Water, light snacks, and lunch. Binoculars 
(essential), camera, telescope, (optional), sunscreen, 
insect repellent, hat, rain gear, warm jacket, sturdy 


June: Joan and Tibor Korn 


Enquiries: Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 
July: Jan Venters 


Alison Watson 0400 570 229. 
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Coming events 


General Meeting: Chris Pitfield—Analysing the Western General Meeting: Overview of the Victorian Gas Program 
District Ramsar sites and Geology of the Otway Basin 
Fauna survey: Floating Islands Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture 


Excursion: Cora Lynn Cascades Bird Group: Sean Dooley—Robin ID 

Bird Group: Amy Adams—Fairy Terns and other BirdLife Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Gherang Reserve/Gum 
projects Flats Rd 

Winter wader count 28-29 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Anglesea 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Publications and Comunication Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Chair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 lphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 June 2018 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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